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Freedom is more than a word. It is a 
deeply cherished belief in the essential im- 
portance of the person and in the supremacy 
of a society which respects and safeguards 
the eminent dignity and integrity of per- 
sonality. 


Freedom is a creative spirit that summons 
the energies of all men to the task of build- 
ing the kind of community, the kind of na- 
tion, the kind of world in which they want 
to live. It is a dream of a world in which all 
men, women, and children are encouraged 
to grow to their fullest—physically, mentally, 
spiritually—so that they may fulfill the great 
promise of their inner potential. 


But freedom is more than a belief or a 
dream. Freedom is also a process; as such 
it Is concerned with means as with ends, 
seeking through democratic methods to 
create the good society. 


The education of free men to understand 
their proper role in a free society is basic to 
such a process. To this task the FREEDOM 
PAMPHLET Series is dedicated. 
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PREFACE 


Many educators have expressed concern over the lack of a 
suitable teaching aid for one of our most crucial problems—how 
to teach about Communism. The editors of the Freedom Pamphlet 
Series sympathized with them even though at fitst view a teaching 
guide seemed too specialized to come within the Freedom Pamphlet 
publishing formula. 

It seemed too specialized — until we saw the manuscript by 
Ryland Crary and Gerald Steibel. We believe that “How You Can 
Teach About Communism” is a valid and effective teaching guide. 
But more, it gets under the skin of some of the major issues con- 
fronting the American citizen today. It tells how to understand and 
answer specious Soviet appeals to the emotions of persons con- 
cerned with the problems of the underprivileged and the disin- 
herited: It rips apart the Soviet lie that “if you’re not for us you’re 
against us” and, by implication, against all social progress. It offers 
a social philosophy and stresses an urgent point: only a renewed, 
intelligent and devoted understanding of democracy can noe us 
survive in an alarmed and troubled world. 

We hope that “How You Can Teach About Communism” 
may serve as your guide to action. 


FRANK N. TRAGER 
Editor, Freedom Pamphlet Series 
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INTRODUCTION 


You can’t teach about democracy unless you can cope with 
totalitarian propaganda — not with parroted cliches and easy 
phrases, but with realistic answers, framed in a democratic context. 

We've never heard anyone dispute this assumption. But .. . 

Few teachers colleges offer any systematic instruction dealing 
with Russia or Communist ideology. Less than five percent: of 
students graduating from teachers colleges have been enrolled in 
such courses. : 

If ignorance was our best defense against Communism, we 
would be well bolstered indeed. But ignorance is never an answer. 
If public education is to serve the democracy which produced it, 
it must provide students with a clear understanding of the realities 
of the present-day struggle. Teachers must know the facts and 
know how to teach them. 

What are these facts? Primarily, they are those which have to 
do with Marxism and Russian history, with Russia’s resources and 
political institutions, her cultural and educational life. The public 
school teacher needs to know the facts which illustrate why Com- 
munists are antithetic to the democratic way of life; why Com- 
munism has had appeal for hungry, frustrated, or embittered 
people. 

But it is not enough for the teacher to know the facts about 
Communism, to know about what he is against. He must know 
what he is for, and be able to state his knowledge with eloquence 
and conviction, He must be helped to appreciate and understand 
the democratic tradition, to know what is meant by free intelli- 
gence, free inquiry, free dissent, free choice—all of which are 
rooted out under Communism. Communism has to be met and 
defeated on whatever ground it seeks to occupy. 


The teacher in a democracy can certainly take the offensive, 
too. He can ask challenging questions of the Communist, questions 
such as: “What kind of individual does your authoritarian educa- 
tion produce?” “What is happening to cteativity in arts and 
sciences in Russia?” ‘Where are your free workers and their right 
to strike?” 


How do we teach these facts effectively in the school program? 
The primary responsibility will be entrusted, logically, to the field 
of the social studies. The common course in world history is often 
a critical point in the social studies curriculum. Today’s problem 
has a world-wide setting and this course should not become merely 
a history of the western nations. The crisis is a compound of 
historical causes developing from the rise of national states, from 
the industrial revolution, from the development of science and 
technology and from the revolutionary release of great popular 
energies, This, too, must be taught. 


We must recognize that there is too little time to teach all the 
fascinating lore in the world. We have to omit certain things. of 
lesser historical significance than those events affecting the great 
crisis of our mid-century. It is simply bad judgment on the part 
of a history teacher if his students learn a good deal about ancient 
Egypt and Babylon, and little but a common stock of misappre- 
hensions and errors about modern Russia and China. 


The American history course should also include more mate- 
rial to help build understanding of America’s role in the mid- 
twentieth century world. It is critically important that we study 
our record of foreign relations and understand our attitude toward 
other peoples and other nations. It is just as important, in Amer- 
ican history, that we know what other people have thought of us 
and our actions at particular periods. 

The Problems of Democracy course is naturally most open to 
the unitary approach. A good course may be arranged about 
problems in the current world situation. Domestic problems can be 
studied most effectively in their world setting, in relation to the 
impact on them of world situations. The problem of inflation 
today, for example, can hardly be studied apart from the effect 
upon our economy of our foreign aid and our rearmament pro- 
gram. Human rights problems on the American scene are signifi- 
cant not only as domestic problems and issues. They can best be 
understood in terms of a broad human struggle for recognition 
of these rights around the globe. 
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The struggle for the extension of human rights in this country 
has become a whipping post for Communists everywhere. In turn, 
the emergence of Communism has créated new dilemmas for the 
most ardent supporters of equal rights for all. 

For a while, one such dilemma was: should the Communist 
teacher be permitted to teach in American schools? Our answer: 
obviously not. The bulk of the profession speaking through its 
great organization, the National Education Association, has de- 
clared its belief that the teacher with Communist Party affiliation 
has no moral right to teach in American schools. This decision, 
thoughtfully and reluctantly arrived at, stems directly from the 
peculiar commitments of the Party member. Membership in the 
Communist Party is not only a political affiliation. It involves 
actual participation in a great conspiracy against free nations, 
against democratic institutions themselves. . 

If Communism constituted a threat in ideas only, we could 
readily assume that our confidence in the free market of ideas 
would suffice. But the Communist teacher is a cog in a great power 
machine, poised and possibly ready for aggressive action. The 
problem of the Communist teacher can hardly be divorced from 
the realities of the world situation. 

If we are to be unequivocal in defining the Communist teachet 
out of American education, we must also be alert to necessary 
safeguards. We recognize that there is much illegitimate definition 
of Communists in our times—sometimes an hysterical misuse and 
misapplication of the term. Responsible teachers and citizens must 
be as alert and outspoken against arbitrary administrative pro- 
cedures, scapegoating, guilt by casual association, and smear tactics 
as they ate explicit about the unfitness of the Communist Party 
member to teach. 

Our eagerness to define Communist teachers out of the pro- 
fession should never be motivated by the fear that they wil! out- 
teach us. Hamstrung by their party line and peculiar dogmas, 
Communist teachers are neither intellectual nor pedagogical super- 
men. Further, the Communist line is not particularly persuasive. 
Our teachers must understand democracy well enough to be able to 
teach its specific advantages. And they must always be able to 


‘cope with totalitarian propaganda. 


The American teacher’s task is indeed a difficult one. He must 
be able to look at the present world struggle in its total setting. 
He must shun provincial or isolationist attitudes which can set 
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us apart from our friends and allies. He must try to keep alive a 
spitit of community among ail peoples of the world. He must 
appreciate the terrible nature of another war and at the same time 
reject both its inevitability and the concept of appeasement or 
submission to totalitarian domination. 

It is a difficult task. But it is a necessary one. It is the kind of 
job that only a person dedicated to intergroup understanding can 
perform. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF COMMUNISM: 
The Twin Roots 


You can’t understand present-day communism without having 
a background in its twin roots. One root is Russian history. It 
makes all the difference where the seedling is set to grow. The 
first great experiment in Communism took place in Russia and, 
inevitably, followed a Russian pattern of tradition and culture. 

The second root is Marxism, a doctrine of philosophical 
Socialism first developed by Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels in the 
middle of the nineteenth century and further developed by 
Nikolai Lenin and Josef Stalin during their regimes. 

The following analysis is meant to serve as a primer to 
understanding of these twin roots and how they grew. 


I, Russian History 


In many areas, the Russian people throughout history have 
made significant and lasting contributions to world culture. Bur, 
there have long been three major and unfortunate characteristics 
of Russian national life: 

Despotism. The tradition of Russian despotism is an old one. 
From the accession of Czar Michael in 1613, Russian rulers 
were absolute monarchs until 1917. No experience in democratic 
practices was possible to the people on any significant scale. Serf- 
dom was legal until 1861 and the power of the lords was never 
seriously challenged. 

Economic backwardness. The worst features of feudal dark- 
ness lingered in Russia into the twentieth century. Industry re- 
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mained undeveloped, agriculture primitive, resources untapped. 
No middle class arose to force fresh air into the economy. Tech- 
nology was subordinated to the grabs of the nobility. In this 
sense, as the Bolsheviks took control, Russia was part of the 
eastern tradition of wealth for the few, poverty for the many. 


Expansionism. The Czars were practising imperialists. Peter 
the Great in the seventeenth centuty, Catherine in the eighteenth, 
and all the other rulers in the nineteenth, devoted large parts of 
their energies to acquiring land and influence abroad. Poland, 
Finland, Manchuria, Korea: these were objects of Czarist ambitions 
and causes for wars long before Soviet Communism started its 
hot and cold wars. The drive for watm-water ports and the 
doctrines of “Pan-Slavism” and “Russification,” which were sur- 
rounded by the Russians with a mystical aura, are examples. 


ll. The Theory of Marx-Lenin-Stalin 


A. MARX AND HIS FOUR BASIC THEORIES: 


Economic determinism—‘The mode of production in material 
life determines the general character of the social, political and 
spiritual processes of life. It is not the consciousness of men that 
determines their existence. On the contrary, their social existence 
determines their consciousness.” (from “Critique of. Political 
Economy’) 


Class Warfare—“At a certain’ stage of their development, the 
material forces of production in society come in conflict with the 
existing relations of production or with the property relations 
within which they had been at work before. From forms of devel- 
opment of the forces of production, these relations turn into their 
fetters. Then comes the period of social revolution.” 

(from “Critique of Political Economy’) 


Historical Necessity—“The history of all hitherto existing 
society is the history of class struggles.” 


— “Hitherto, every form of society has been based. . . 
on the antagonism of oppressing and oppressed classes.” 


— “The history of all past society has consisted in the 


development of class antagonism .. . ” (from “The Communist 
Manifesto” ) 
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*Surplus Value—‘Into what does the primitive accumulation 
of capital, ie., its historical genesis, resolve itself? — It means 
only the expropriation of the immediate producers, i.e., the disso- 
lution Of private property based on the labor of its owner. 


“But capitalist production begets its own negation with the 
inexorability of a law of nature. This does not reestablish private 
property, but individual property based on the acquisitions of the 
capitalist era: ie, on cooperation and the possession in common 
of the Jand and the means of production produced by labor itself.” 


“The monopoly of capital becomes a fetter upon the mode of 
production, which has sprung up and flourished along with, and 
under it. Centralization of the means of production and socializa- 
tion of labor at least reach a point where they become incompatible 
with their capitalist integument. This integument is burst asunder. 
The knell of capitalist private property sounds. The expropriators 
are expropriated.” (from "Das Kapital’) 


B. LENIN AND STALIN 


Lenin and Stalin attempted to wed Russian tradition to 
Marxist theory. They both believed in direct action. Lenin’s violent 
methods characterized the desperate resistance to Czarist oppression 
in pre-Communist Russia. “At the decisive moment,” he declared 
in 1903, “and in the decisive place, you must prove the stronger 
one, you must be victorious,” 


He outlined the organization of the Community Patty—a 
type of organization that has been retained until today: 


(a) “A small compact core, consisting of reliable, experienced 
workers, with responsible agents in the principal districts and 
connected by all the rules of strict secrecy with the organizations 
of revolutionists ...” 


(b) “Opportunity for open fighting. Opinions expressed. Ten- 
dencies revealed. Groups defined. Hands raised. A decision taken. 
A stage passed through. Forward! That’s what I like! That’s life! 


*A simpler explanation of the theory of surplus value fs given in the 
Freedom Pamphiet, “Primer on Communism.” 


“According to the theory of surplus value, 1) labor Is the sole creator of 

value; 2) the wages labor receives represent less than the total value it 
creates; and 3) the value created by labor in excess of its wages, (i.e., 
the surplus value), is appropriated by the capitalist, who thereby 
exploits labor. This, according to Marxism, is the root cause of the 
major inequalities and evils of capitalist society.” 
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It is something different from the endless, wearying intellectual 
discussion which finished, not because people bave solved the 
problem, but simply because they have become tired of talking.” 

Despite his avowed dedication to theory, Lenin was, in action, 
an opportunist. As late as July, 1917, he did not believe that he 
could seize power in Russia. He opposed the war but sought to 
turn it into a Civil War. He later permitted capitalism to make a 
partial return when ‘“‘pure socialism” led to disaster in Russia. 

Lenin applied the revolutionary appeal of Marx to a Russian 
situation. He utilized the institutions with which Russians’ were 
familiar: secret police, Siberian exile, execution of dissidents. He 
prepared the way for Stalin, who developed the instruments left 
him by -Lenin to new efficiency. Under Stalin, the makers of the 
tevolution were “liquidated,” precisely because their kind of 
tebelliousness was no longer considered a good thing to have 
around. 

Under Stalin, the imperialist drive outward resumed its 
motion. The rise of the international Communist movement— 
recruited often from the ranks of blind seekers after social justice 
—became an effective weapon in Stalin’s reach for universal power. 
Russian influence was again felt in the traditional areas of Czarist 
ambition: Manchuria, the Balkans, Persia. 

In the years after World War II, Stalin gained control of the 
Eastern European countries of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Roumania, 
Albania, as well as the Baltic states of Lithuania, Latvia and 
Estonia. The Cominform was activated in 1947 to abet this activity 
and disseminate Communist propaganda throughout the world. 


WHAT COMMUNIST THEORY MEANS 


We can make certain generalizations from the statements of 
Marxist theory outlined in the preceding section. 

1, Marxian theory is a system of beliefs which, if accepted, 
make man the creature of things over which he has litcle or no 
control. His very consciousness is “determined” by something 
called “social existence,” something which is, apparently, apart 
from man. Like Fascist doctrine, it makes the individual secondary 
to the institutions of society. 

2. The basis of life, according to MG amimeaike theory, is war- 
fare. This not only recognizes that warfare exists; it means that 
conflict between classes is welcome and desirable. From this view- 
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point, the cooperative forces of life—such as religion—are obstacles 
to progress. This is, of course, a direct muallesee to our basic 
democratic belief in peaceful change. 

'3, History and human experience have but one meaning 
according to Marxian theory: to bring on more struggle. This 
means that all life is to be a development of conflict. For example, 
art, theatre, poetry, novels — all must express the struggle. This 
is a singularly intense, humorless and anti-humanistic view of life. 

4, The Communist says that there can be no compromise 
within capitalism. The capitalists are the enemies of the workers. 
There are only two classes, and he who can see more than one side 
of the argument is naive. Capitalism digs its own gtave, and 
whoever seeks to delay this end works against himself. There can 
be but one outcome: crisis, misery and deepening resentment until 
the final explosion. This idea completely ignores or distorts the 
great record of social progress made in capitalistic, democratic 
countries, 

5. The interplay of economic forces has the characteristics 
of physical law, says the Marxist. The emphasis is upon inevita- 
bility and superhuman force. Man plays a shrunken role. From 
this concept, degradation of the individual, regimentation, thought 
control and exploitation of the people inexorably follow. 


SUGGESTED READINGS: 
Sidney Hook, From Hegel to Marx, N. Y. 
Reynal &- Hitchcock, 1936. 
George Vernailsky, A History of Russia, N. Y. 
Yale University Press, new rev. ed. 1945. 
Louis Fischer, Men and Politics, N. Y. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1941. 
Eugene Lyons, Assignment in Utopia, N. Y. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1937. 
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THE REVOLUTION HAS COME FULL-CIRCLE 
IN RUSSIA 


What They Said What They Did 


“Down with the Czarist no- 
bility” 


Russia has a new Elite — 
The Party 


“Get Rid of the Military 
Caste” 


Russia has a new military 
caste in the Red Army—te- 
plete with privilege and 
prestige 


“Get Rid of the Czarist po- 
lice, the Okhrana,” 


The MVD — formerly the 
OGPU—is the most terrify- 
ing police system of all. 


“Put the land into the hands 
of the peasants.” 


The land has passed from 
the hands of the peasants 
into the collectives. 


“We want freedom from 
censorship and repression.” 


Russian slave labor camps 
are filled with men and wo- 
men whose only crime is 
honest dissent. 


“Religion is the opium of 
the people. Ic impedes social 
progress.” 


The attack on religion has 
been transmuted into a new 
teligion — in which Stalin 
is the demi-god. 
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COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA AND 
PARTY LINES 


Communist propaganda has been insidious and sometimes 
effective. It aims to exploit a universal truth: there is always need 
for improvement in a democratic system—or in any other system 
devised by man. But the propaganda carefully overlooks another 
truth about democracy; it is dynamic, constantly working toward 
its own improvement, shaping itself to the needs of the people. 

Throughout the years there have been six basic Communist 
lines addressed to western democracy. Once we recognize them, we 
can readily answer them—by pointing out their distortions, errors 
and downright lies. 


1. Social Criticism 


What the Communists Say: “We seek out and expose the 
evils of your system. We probe and publicize injustices so that 
they may be corrected. We are social critics in the long traditions 
of radical dissent.” 

Our Answer: You — the Communists — do try to establish 
yourselves as legitimate social critics. But you ignore the fact: the 
function of criticism is improvement — not civil and class warfare. 

Because your goal is the overthrow of the capitalist order, you 
must seize upon any of its inequities to undermine the system. You 
call attention to the plight of “the Negro” or “the Sharecropper” 
or “the Worker” as though his plight were the concern of Com- 
munists alone. At heart, you have no respect for him-—he serves 
you only as a symbol of “a great day to come.” 

What happens when your revolutions succeed? What happens 
then to the submerged elements whom you have championed? To 
what new estate do the liberated rise under your “dictatorship of 
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the proletariat?” The Negro is “free,” as a Negro; the Share- 
cropper is released from bondage to’ the landlord; the Worker 
casts off his employer. All are now equal—in a common servility. 
The various captors have been exchanged for a single captor: 
the Party. Your criticism of the democratic social order has led to 
a compound from which there is no escape. 


There is a kind of criticism other than yours. It is the criticism 
whose inspiration is derived from a belief in free institutions. Our 
critics are different from yours. Yours write out of a selfless dedica- 
tion-to a revolution. They praise the men whom tomorrow they 
damn. They rewrite history, biology, art, music, because the revolu- 
tion demands it. They rewrite it again and again to comply with 
current situations. When their goal is reached, they decree an end 
to all criticism—for what is left to say? 


The right to dissent is basic to democracy. We not only tol- 
erate out dissenters, we cherish them. We do this because we 
believe in the small voice, as well as the large one—the small 
voice may turn out to be the voice of conscience. We have no faith 
in the almighty wisdom of single men or small select groups; we 
prefer the noise of many shouts. We have confidence that out of 
the hubbub will come constructive action. We provide for criticism 
to go on and on. We have third parties and “single-taxers” and 
sometimes we have our demagogues. They all have a voice and 
we depend upon good education and intelligence to keep them at 
their proper size. 

Your “criticism” is limited to discussion of best ways to serve 
Stalin or why factory output is not all it should be. You are 
critical of your enemies, of the “imperialist plotters” and “counter- 
revolutionary wreckers” and the “Trotskyite Beasts.” We, too, are 
ctitical of our enemies. But — and this makes the difference — 
we are also critical of ourselves. We hang no portraits of a Leader 
in our classrooms. Our popular drama will satitize or poke fun at 
the foibles of our statesmen. (We've never heard of a Soviet 
equivalent of “Call Me Madam.”) Our children are taught an 
independence which often verges on the irreverent. While your 
people goose-step in obedience to commands, ours trudge along out 
of step. 


Yes, we make mistakes. You never do. Our people are 
encouraged to try again. Yours are liquidated as enemies of the 
people. We have some hope that our future will be better. Yours 
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cannot improve since nobody dares suggest that things are not now 
perfect. 


2. Class Struggle 


What the Communists Say: The history of the human race 
is the story of the efforts of the possessors of wealth to exploit the 
non-possessors in order to make more wealth. It is foolish to expect 
the wealthy to part peaceably with their riches. Therefore, the 
non-possessors must conduct warfare in order to secure their due. 
The owners and their exploited can never be friends. The program 
of the dispossessed must be warfare and more warfare until final 
victory is won. : . 

Our Answer: It is true that the common people have often 
suffered misuse at the hands of the holders of wealth. But it 
does not follow that class warfare is an answer. Class war does not 
necessarily lead to a righting of the unbalanced distribution of 
wealth and power. Too many revolutions in history have merely 
exchanged one form of slavery for another; the present Stalin 
regime is a case in point. The function of democratic government 
is more than that of getting rid of abuses. It involves keeping the 
administration in power responsible and answerable for its actions, 
devoted to the job of working for more civil and human rights. 
Class war carries no guarantee that this problem can be solved. 
It is destructive and, therefore, of limited use. é 

Because class war calls for violence as an instrument, it 
encourages new and continued violence which lasts long after the 
offending “class enemies” have been exorcised. The means tend to 
become the ends. The sword, once taken, is permanently wielded. 
It is too great a temptation for the revolutionary vanguard to 
identify itself with the revolution per se and to exterminate all 
those who disagree on grounds of high principle. 


A commitment to class warfare has the nature of finality— 
a finality which rules out the use of the far more potent instrument 
of human intelligence. It is a decision made in advance of the 
facts, a decision to slay and deform regardless of what other possi- 
bilities of settlement arise. It means that the facts themselves have 
to be represented always to fit the theory. 

The acceptance of class warfare as being natural is based 
upon an overly simple view of human behavior. In setting up only 
two classes, the theory imposes an impossible problem for many 
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persons—exactly where do they “belong?” Where does the worker 
fit who owns corporation shares or a house? What happens to the 
farmer who cherishes the ambition to own his own land? What 
about the white-collar and professional groups who have attributes 
of “both” classes? 

The fact is that modern complex society involves people in a 
variety of associations. The lines often overlap and make nonsense 
of the two-class theory. 


History reveals a long struggle on the part of the common 
man for human rights, But history also reveals a slower, less 
spectacular emergence of intelligent grappling with problems. The 
trade-union movements in England, France and the United States 
accomplished more for the “workers” in those countries than class 
warfare did anywhere in the world. 


One last word on the “class struggle.” You preach open 
“clean” war, but practice deception. You scrape around for expla- 
nations of the stubborn refusal of the middle class to be ground to 
bits, for the peasantry to espouse collectivism joyfully. Your ideals 
corrode when you have to join with your enemies in wars for 
survival against even greater enemies. You are captive to your 
proclamations of class conflict. What is an “imperialist fight” one 
day becomes a “‘people’s wat of liberation” the next. You cannot 
admit that you have changed your dogmas, because such an admis- 
sion might alienate the dogmatic men and women who cling to 
your banners fearfully. In a world with admittedly tarnished 
records, yours is the most tarnished, because of its eager trucking 
with the Fascists and its use of their methods. 


3. Social Justice 


What the Communists Say: We ate the liberators of the 
oppressed of the world. To the downtrodden and the miserable 
we bring the hope of relief, a relief founded upon the guarantee 
that the fruits of labor shall be given to those who perform that 
labor. 

Our Answer: This is a powerful claim. Its appeal is evidenced 
by the number of downtrodden who have enlisted under your 
banners, even while ignorant of economics, history and politics. 
But it is a claim which cannot be substantiated. 

Where can you point and say with truth that here you have 
brought social justice? You cannot claim it within the motherland 
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of the revolution. Your regime has been at ceaseless war with the 
body of the peasantry. And these peasants have secured no greater 
voice in the control of their destinies than they enjoyed under their 
former masters, the Czars. Your workers are regimented and 
driven. Not all your recreational and educational improvements can 
erase the simple fact that their lives are, as always, the expendable 
coin of the fat-away rulers in Moscow. 


Your record outside of your homeland is even less enviable. 
In the Eastern European nations, all life is gradually being sub- 
ordinated to your world designs. Even the patriotic satisfaction 
which Russians may enjoy are denied to Bulgarians, Hungarians 
and Rumanians, The liquidation of old regimes has only resulted 
in new impositions, this time in the name of your foreign policies. 
Even within your own borders you deny people an expression of 
pride in their history; Ukrainians, for example, have been forced 
to submerge all national feeling. 


Your record in Asia is no better. You have willingly used 
downtrodden millions in wars designed to enhance your own 
power. In China, your minions have dealt with landlords when 
expedient; exterminated them when expedient. You brought your 
commissars and their retinues to Korea, Burma and Indo-China 
to fasten new tyrannies in place of the old. And you have sent 
the Chinese peasant, in senseless droves, to be slaughtered by the 
police forces of the United Nations. 


In truth, you expound “social justice” for propaganda propo- 
sals only. To you, social justice means the hope of more food, 
new tax systems, and many grandiose promises. But the fundamental 
element in social justice—participation by the people in their 
government and its responsibility to them—is missing. 


Our own record of social justice, is spotty and contains some 
gaps. But our objectives are unmistakable. The gains made by our 
workers and farmers have been permanent. The drive for racial 
and religious equality within our borders has aimed at precisely 
those things—and not new disguised controls from above. The 
liberation of the Philippines, India and the islands of the former 
Dutch empire in Indonesia has come about slowly. But, now that 
they are free, we are determined that they shall remain free. 


Not all of us are wholeheartedly in favor of social justice. We 
have our dissenters and bigots. But we make no effort -to silence 
them by death or the concentration camp. Your voice sounds more 
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nearly unanimous. But we would rather stand on the record of our 
accomplishments. 

Social justice under Communism? We challenge you to name 
one area which, once occupied, you turned over to the people. We 
challenge you to explain why, more than a generation after your 
revolution, you cannot administer your brand of social justice 
without secret police, mass purges and giant concentration camps. 


4. Peace 
What the Communists Say: 


We stand for peace, you for war. 


Our answer: Your campaign to convince the peoples of the 
world that you are the advocates of peace is a clever one. It appeals 
to the general deep-rooted fear of war. The response to your Stock- 
holm petitions—with their doves of peace—attests to this fear. 
There is reason to believe, however, that your pretense cannot carry 
conviction for long. For one thing, you have the advantage of 
being geographically close to the centers of conflict while we are 
far away. This permits you to “withdraw” your troops from occupied 
countries and to demand that we do likewise. You are well aware, 
of course, that withdrawal does not mean the same for both. You 
are always poised to strike both eastward and westward from your 
homeland, while we are compelled to remain on the spot. 

But look at the naked facts. 


' (a) Following the close of World War II, we and our allies 
disarmed and demobilized rapidly. You constantly maintained large 
numbers of men under arms. Had we really been “warmongers,” 
would we have thrown away so much skill and material? 

(b) We have consistently urged that atomic weapons be kept 
under international control by the only effective method: inspec- 
tion. You have opposed this plan. You feared the effects of letting 
the world know the extent to which you wete prepared to wage 
war and the weakness of your economy. When you finally did 
propose such a plan of inspection, the plan had so many strings 
attached that we could not, in good conscience, accept it. 

(c) While the dove cooed, the vulture swooped. In the sha- 
dow of the Red Army, your cohorts seized power in Bulgaria, 
Poland, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Albania. In no case 
did you dare permit free elections to decide the issues. For a while, 
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you maintained a facade of local home grown leaders—but behind 
this facade was the atm of your military. In 1950, you abandoned 
this pretense when your minions committeed an act of open 
ageression.. For this, the United Nations had only one course—the 
sane course which the free world took against Adolph Hitler a 
decade earlier. The mobilization of the free world under the banner 
of the United Nations was an inevitable result to the attack in 
Korea. 

(d) You know, as we do, that the United Nations is man’s 
last hope for averting general disaster. Yet you have regarded the 
U.N. as your sounding-board for propaganda, its machinery as an 
instrument of confusion. You have made impossible demands at the 
table of nations. You have abstained from participation in the 
cultural and social agencies of the U.N. whose work is devoted to 
lasting amity. 

Is this peace? Slowly and reluctantly we have come to the 
conclusion that there is but one language you respect: force. You 
refused to negotiate the Berlin grievances, but backed down before 
the airlift, You urged the Koreans to take a step which brought 
men of a dozen nations into the line against them. You encouraged 
the Chinese to make the one move which effectively scuttled the 
efforts of the British and Indians to get them admitted to the 
United Nations. 

By degrees, the other peoples of the world are being brought 
to recognize your true intentions. Within your own tanks, your 
aggressive designs have estranged your supporters in many lands. 
You may denounce the Titos and the members of the Italian Com- 
munist Party who quit in protest but you can depend on more 
defections from your system. ‘ 

Your propaganda about British and American warmongers is 
hollow. Our press tells you that we draft our young men with 
extreme reluctance, that we commit troops to nee lands only 
after long and savage debate. 

May we conclude that you are counting upon our hesitation to 
give you your golden chance to extend your control indefinitely? 
If this is peace, say that good is evil and truth is falsehood. 


5. Human Rights 
What the Communists Say: 


We speak for the rights of the masses, long submerged 
and long suffering. Under our regime, these masses will be free 
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to live as men are made to live. 

Our ‘Answer: To find a definition for human rights, you must 
come to us, because these definitions are a product of the long 
struggle for man’s liberation of which you are in one sense an 
offshoot. Let us match some of your performances against the 
well-established meanings of human rights: 


Your exaltation of Stalin to godhood is a denial of the human- 
itarian creed that all men are created equal, The worship of such 
deities has long since been left behind in our struggle to lift 
man to dignity and respect. 

Your thought control and censorship is contrary to our convic- 
tion that men should be free to think for themselves. Your puppet 
press is worse than the most venal of our own publications. Your 
herding of millions into slavery and exile bespeaks your belief that 
only a select few shall think for the rest—a notion which we 
oppose in our creed. 

Your dictation to your scientists, artists, writers is a degrada- 
tion of the creative spirit. Your parade of sinners reclaimed, 
enthusiastically admitting their sins, demonstrates your infallibility. 
We think it marks new lows of human self-abasement. 


Your Marshal Zhukov boasts to our General Eisenhower of 
your disregard for human life. Our General Eisenhower deplores 
this, because each life is sacred to us, to be spent only in extreme 
need. Your Lenin spoke of the people as masses to be led; our 
Jefferson and Lincoln spoke of them as individual personalities to 
be developed and set free. 

Your educational system is constructed to produce obedient 
servants of your regime. You write and rewrite your textbooks 
because you dare not let your people know all the facts. In this way, 
out of fear of free ideas, you become contemptuous of all thinking. 
You gear your schools for war and teach that political dogma is 
more sacred than human life. Your purposes in education have 
little to do with the personalities of those who are to be educated. 
They have much to do with your reach for world power. 


In short, you ate using our vocabulary, using it for purposes of 
confusion. You speak of freedom when your actions show that you 
have no respect for freedom. We can speak of freedom from fear, 
but your whole existence is the incarnation of fear. We can work 
for freedom from want, but you thrive on want, seek it out and 
turn it to your own purposes, You speak of humanity, but you have 
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no real confidence in humanity. You attack the religious faiths with 
which men have lived for centuries. 

You ignore the genuine religious values which have led men 
to seek the spiritual comforts of their churches. Brotherhood has 
medning to you only as a regimented mass of faceless people. Your 
devotion to your own creed has persuaded you that men will 
sacrifice anything for a meal or a suit of clothes. 

We sometimes falter and turn backward in the practice of our 
beliefs. But our traditions of fairness and respect for human 
individuality are strong enough to provide us with a conscience. 
Your regime is dedicated to stamping out conscience. 


6. Vitality and Free Institutions 
What the Communists Say: 


Your free institutions are, in reality, institutions of de- 
cadence. In the struggle for the future, the talk and debate of 
parliamentary procedure must lose out to the organization and 
efficiency of Party-led systems. Your tolerance of treasonable dissent 
is proof of yout softness. Your kind of living leads to softness and 
decay; ours leads to strength and greater activity. 

Our Answer: You mistake the nature of efficiency. You sup- 
pose that because orders are snapped out and obeyed blindly you 
are “efficient.” Actually, your operatives are made to live in mortal 
fear of failure. Your factory managers are timid about experiment- 
ing and your political commissars report what they know their 
superiors want to heat. 

But efficiency is not the clicking of heels and the emphatic 
“Yes, sir.” It is the business of getting things done. This means, 
wide-open argument, at certain stages, because it is only by argu- 
ment that the resources of many brains and experiences can be 
tapped. 

Despite the Soviet claims to inventing practically everything, 
the record -is clear that the Americans showed the Russians how to 


build Magnitogorsk, Dnieperstroy, jeeps and B-29’s. During the_ 


war, the flow of tanks, planes, guos was from America to Russia, 
not vice versa. 

You also misunderstand the meaning of discipline. To you, it 
is, again, the absolute obedience to orders. To us it means a willing 
determination to take a course of action which is intelligently 
understood. The person who wants to know “why?” is not a traitor 
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to us but a contributor. We believe that the best discipline is the 
discipline of enlightenment, of free men fighting for things they 
understand and believe in. 

Further, you confuse softness with civilized virtues. Yes, we 
believe in the forty-hour week, because we believe that man was 
made to enjoy leisure. We think that all men should have time to 
pursue avocations leading to their spiritual enrichment. But this is 
not “softness,” as others before you have discovered. Our fighting 
record matches that of any nation, no matter how warlike. You 
have your Stalingrad, Sevastopol, Leningrad. We have our 
Bastogne, Guadalcanal and Iwo Jima. We give up butter when 
guns come first, give it up in a better spirit because we know why. 

One of your chief concerns today is that we are taking 
vigorous steps to preserve the things we believe in, Whatever their 
defects, the Truman Doctrine, the Marshall Plan and the Atlantic 
Pact are not marks of softness. If we supply our troops with Coca 
Cola and cigarettes and good food, it is not instead of, but after 
guns, shells and planes. Remember, it is your army, not ours, which 
needs “political commissars” to check on the loyalty of the fighting 
men. 

You challenge our free institutions because freedom is a word 
for which you can find no place. Except for propaganda purposes 
you use it little or not at all. In a way, you ate the organization 
of the refugees from freedom, the frightened men who fear the 
responsibilities which go with freedom. Your discipline offers 
comfort to those who would crawl away from the life-struggle. 
You make a seemingly snug world for such people. 

Truth becomes what you want it to be at the moment. To 
rally your people, you rewrite history to show that Trotsky plotted 
with your enemies to wreck the revolution. When you want to 
prove that political habits can be inherited biologically, you substi- 
tute Lysenko genetics for Mendelian laws by simple strokes of 
the pen. When your satellites threaten disruption, you announce 
new sins of “cosmopolitanism” and the like, and your censors 
hunt down the guilty in art, poetry and literature. 

You do this because basically you don’t trust your people. 
We trust outs. Our history, too, undergoes revision. But the decid- 
ing factors are not administration, political policy or dictates of a 
Patty board of strategy. They are new evidence and new under- 
standings. Even our textbooks contain acknowledgments of Soviet 
accomplishments because we do not feel threatened by them. Like 
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you, we have our heroes, but the most sacred of them are not 
immune to rough usage by profane hands, Our library shelves 
contain volumes which “debunk” every American luminary from 
Washington to F. D. Roosevelt and evety institution from the 
family to television. 


This is what we mean by freedom. Your freedom is freedom 
to fight and work and die for a debased cause; ours is freedom for 
the personality to grow. We are proud of our “rich and many-sided 
personalities.” When you grasp the fact that this means enlightened 
citizens, rather than conforming drones, you will appreciate why 
our citizenry fights so hard even while it may Jong for what you 
call the “soft” life. 
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FIVE QUESTIONS FOR COMMUNISTS 


In previous sections we have tried to meet the distortions of 
Communist propaganda. Now we are concerned with methods’ of 
taking the offensive. 


Communist society is particularly vulnerable to critical inquiry. 
You, the American teacher, may find it worthwhile to advance 
the following five questions—questions which no Communist has 
ever answered satisfactorily in terms compatible with democratic 
belief. Lacking these answers, we have tried here to amass evidence 
to reach our own conclusions. 


These questions may serve two purposes: to develop a realistic 
awareness in your students of the contrast in systems; and to meet 
the arguments of the misinformed, 


I. A Question for Communists: In the capitalist democracies, 
you come forward as leaders of the cause of the workers. At home, 
you speak. of the “workers” and peasants’ state.” But where are 
your workers and peasant movements? Where are your trade 
unions and what are their rights? 


The Evidence: We look hard—and still do not find—the 
equivalent of our Grange, National Farmers Union oc Farm 
Bureau Federation anywhere in Soviet Russia. We know of nowhere 
on your collectives where the farm operative has the right to make 
his voice heard on matters that count most—his income and hours 
of labor. We know of no ways in which the peasant can exert 
pressure on the powers-that-be in Moscow on such matters as farm 
policy or crop acreage. The last Russian to advocate such things as 
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unions and the right to strike was Mikhail Tomsky. He succumbed 
during the purges of the thirties, branded as a traitor. 


To our knowledge, you have no workers’ or peasants’ organi- 
zations of real vitality. You may say that they are not needed, that 
their needs are taken care of by the men who govern, that they 
actually “own” the nation. This is subterfuge. The worker whose 
body aches from the speedup—which you call “Stakhanovism” — 
will find little comfort in being told that he “owns” the mine 
in which he toils. The peasant punished for failing to meet 
requisition quotas will see little practical difference from the old 
days of the Czarist landlordism. 


Our Conclusions: ‘Your statements about worker-peasant rev- 
olution would have a sounder ring if we knew that you were 
offering a better kind of collective bargaining guarantee. In democ- 
racy, we don’t want the rations of well-kept slaves; we want a 
participation in the decisions which your policies cannot possibly 
offer. We have learned to distrust paternalism when it is a basis of 
all day to-day living. We have confidence only in freely conducted 
negotiation and in the sharing of both decisions and consequences. 


Outside of the window-dressing of your theories, we cannot see 
any feal difference between the life you offer and that of the 
individual under Hitler’s Labor Front or Mussolini’s Corporative 
State. Your workers and peasants live as drafted animals. There is 
no machinery for altering their lives, only the wisdom of the 
Politburo. 


IL. A Question for Communists: You are the self-proclaimed 
defenders of peace. Yet your huge armaments, your acts of aggres- 
sion and your continuing obstructionism in the United Nations are 
acts which can only sabotage that peace. You must know these 
things; surely, these acts are deliberate, part of a design. Why do 
you speak of peace and act for war? 


The Evidence: Yout own great men—your Lenin, Stalin— 
have proclaimed over and over that any measures necessary to 
weaken the enemy, sow confusion in his ranks, and divide him 
against himself, should, and must, be carried out. This talk-for- 
peace, act-for-war record which you have built up, conforms to 
these tactics. 


Your faithful followers distributed peace petitions even while 
your equipment carried Chinese and Koreans into a war of aggres- 
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sion. Your press denounced the defenders of Korean integrity as 
“warmongers” while your representatives quit United Nations 
commissions and vetoed all attempts to arrange real peace. 


Since the defeat of the Axis powers, you have been unwilling 
to perform one act which would demonstrate that you really 
wanted peace. You have talked much; against this talk we have 
only Berlin, the boycott and veto at the United Nations, and 
Korea by way of action. 


_Our Conclusions: The peace you seek is the kind of peace you 
enjoy inside your own borders — the peace of the prisons and 
the gallows. It is the peace which comes after all your opponents 
have been silenced. It is the peace which comes only after all your 


desires have been satisfied, your “revolutions” fomented, your power: 


magnified. 


IH. A Question for Communists: One of your proud boasts 
is your record in education, You are proud of the provisions in 
your constitution for education. You point to the growth of literacy 
in your once almost totally illiterate land. Granted that you have 
taught large numbers to read and write, that you have spread cul- 
tural activities such as theater, ballet and the cinema, the question 
remains: what kind of individuals does your educational system 
produce? 


The Evidence: Your social aims and objectives must color the 
quality of your teaching methods. You are dedicated to the preser- 
vation of what you call “The Revolution.” Therefore, it follows 
that your entire school system is conceived for this single purpose— 
the education of the kind of person whose loyalty to Party princi- 
ples and Party leaders will be unquestioned. If this statement of 
purpose is accurate, “critical thinking” is fore-doomed. 


Critical thinking cannot exist where textbooks are written and 
rewritten in strict accord with the political purposes of the regime 
in power, where teachers are not free to offer different sides of an 
isSue. It cannot be developed where opposition views are never 
given a chance to be heard. 


You say you carry on much discussion and critical review. 
This is partly true. Your local Party cell will conduct a debate on 
the best way of stepping up farm yield, or how “wreckers” are to be 
detected. But, on the evidence, there is no possibility that anyone, 
in the course of the forum, will suggest that collective agriculture 
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is less than the most efficient system or that Politburo planning is 
faulty. 

Our Conclusions: We believe that critical thinking is anathema 
to your faith; that your educational philosophy is calculated to 
turn out creatures with “conditioned reflexes” rather than developed 
powers of judgment. We believe that one of the reasons for your 
isolation from western currents of thought is the fear that contact 
will lead to dissatisfaction with your carefully sterilized kind of 
“training.” 

This represents a basic distrust of the distinctively human 
values in people, their powers of independent thought. Your owa 
revolution-makers were the product of free thinking. Having wit- 
nessed the awesome power of the intellect to uproot the things that 
bind it, you appear determined not to let that power be turned 
against you. : 

The function of your educational system is precisely the 
opposite of education in democracy. Here we are concerned with 
developing each individual to the utmost of his abilities. We teach 
him how to think and how to create; not what to think and what 
to create. Your system is dedicated to the development of the auto- 
maton; the intellectual cipher for anything but your bidding. 


IV. A Question for Communists: You boast to the world 
about the accomplishments of your artists and scientists, about 
your new proletarian culture. The artists and scientists of the 
western democracies, you proclaim, are not free; they must do the 
bidding of the “Wall Street financiers,” the “imperialist warmon- 
gers.” We know this is not true—know it from personal obser- 
vation. But what is happening to creativity in the arts and sciences 
under your totalitarian domination? 


The Evidence: We have seen your published reports of public 
recantation of political sins by your musicians and writers, Accord- 
ing to Marx and his followers, every form of entertainment, 
from the grand opera to the smallest joke in a cafe must be useful 
to society and hence must conform to current Communist policy. 


You have rewritten the history of invention to “prove” that 
your people thought of every new advance before all other people. 
At the moment, Soviet scholars are working on a new edition of 
the official Soviet Encyclopedia, The encyclopedia’s first edition, 
which took a quarter of a century to prepare, has been proscribed 
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for “errors” — the new one will “conform.” 


We have never had the effrontery to claim that all inven- 
tions, all art, all drama came from any one people. Our scientists 
have a long tradition of sharing knowledge, our artists have 
acknowledged their debt to the peoples of all the nations — 
even including your own. We have been creative partly because 
we have been able to recognize and honor your Maxim Gorki for 
his writings, Sergei Eisenstein for his motion pictures, Sergei 
Prokofieff for his music. You have increasingly claimed that all 
worthwhile invention and creation — from the airplane to televi- 
sion — is your own, 


Our Conclusions: For the healthy exchange of ideas and 
talents with others, you substitute the sickly worship of your 
deity, Stalin. You thank him for everything new, everything good. 
He is your first scientist, your first sculptor, your first dramatist. 
We don’t know how much longer you will be able to depend 
upon him as a wellspring of inspiration. 


Yesterday, Trofim Lysenko was a hero because his theories 
of genetics fitted your political designs; today there is a strange 
silence about the man and his theories. Yesterday your playwrights 
condemned the “enemy;” today, the “enemy” has become the 
friend and your playwrights are “saboteurs” and “wreckers,” We 
know that creation cannot take place in this sickly atmosphere. 


V. A Question for Communists: Why do you fear the ac- 
complishments of free men?” brings to mind a whole series of 
questions embodied in everything that has gone before in this 
pamphlet. We shall not try to recall the evidence and draw our 
conclusions here. But the question, “Why do you fear the ac- 
complishments of free men?” brings to mind a whole series of 
related ones. 


William Shakespeare once remarked “Methinks the lady doth 
protest too much.” Analysis of your propaganda strategy reveals 
that this is an accurate description of a major part of your claims. 
You ridicule those accomplishments for which you have no use 
and claim Russian origins for those you find useful, You write 
off the long history of emerging freedoms in government, in 
teligion, in education, in science. The products of these freedoms 
— speculative philosophy, secular control of civil affairs, tractors, 
electric power, chemical fertilizers, and that fascinating institution, 
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revolution — you claim as your very own. 


Our next question, therefore, is: How can you claim the 
fruits of man’s freedom for yourselves while denying the worth 
of that freedom? 

The tractor, to use your own valued symbol, could never 
have been created in a world of iron curtains and regimented 
thinking. The harnessing of metal to power tequired that en- 
gineers be free to comprehend the laws of matter and energy. 
Any subservience to political maneuver such as you enforce would 
have been disastrous to tractor-making. Look at history again 
and try to read it without your “Stalinist” glasses. Behind those 
tractors lies a long fight against magic, superstition, ignorance 
which claimed a divine license to operate. 


Another question: Do you imagine that you will enjoy the 
tractor for long in your unfree climate? Where will you find the 
creative urge, the search for new and better ways to make the 
tractor run? In the past, that urge came out of the hard-won 
liberties of the people. If you dry up those liberties, can you 
still induce scientists and engineers to think creatively? Can you 
drive men to think creatively? 


We ask, finally, isn’t your narrow retreatism a kind of 
dilemma in which you shut yourselves off from the peoples who 
believe in freedom. Does it not, on the other hand, compel you 
to send spies and conspirators to steal the information which you 
must have? Is it not the mortal fear of free and open contact 
which compels you to get, for example, atomic intelligence through 
methods which even you profess to abhor? And is not this 
technique of theft the tacit admission of the weakness of your 
case? If your habits of discipline are so well taught, if your 
“workers’ and peasants’ republic” compares so favorably with all 
others, why do you not seize the opportunity to let your people 
and ours see this for themselves? 


You’re afraid to take a chance on this kind of freedom. 
3 
aren’t you? r 
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DEMOCRACY’S CHALLENGE 


Democracy has the sounder argument, the better resources, 
the stronger morale. A positive assertion of democratic principles 
is the point to be stressed in teaching about Communism. 


The following concepts are basic to democracy. Their under- 
standing contributes to an appreciation of its infinite superiority. 


A. THE GREAT TRADITION. Democratic traditions are 
age-old — not in the sense of an ivy-covered relic — but of tested 
and selected experience. These are some of the outstanding pages 
in the long record: the social consciousness of the Biblical 
Hebrews; the belief in spiritual liberty of the Greeks; the or- 
ganizing skill of the Romans; the compassion and pity of the 
Christians; the boldness of the Renaissance scientists; the struggle 
for breathing toom by liberals of the last two centuries. 


The appeal of Communist dogma is falsely derived from this 
Great Tradition. Communist propaganda strikes a responsive 
chord when it discusses the brotherhood idea, not when it goes 
into dialectical mazes which few can master. The democrat’s task 
is to do more than just refute these claims; it is to demonstrate 
that he, not the Communist, is the best agent for making freedom 
and brotherhood come alive. 


The democrat is strongest in advancing this assertion. Behind 
him is the weight of history. There is, for example, Jefferson’s 
humane tolerance which produced the phrases of the Declaration 
of Independence, phtases which Americans have constantly worked 
at implementing. There are the bold ventures into the wilderness 
of the American Middle Period by the pioneers of New Harmony 
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and Nashoba, of the Oregon and Santa Fe Trails. In courage 
and foresight these ventures match anything the Soviets can point 
to, and they did mot lead to new slaveries, The lists of the dis- 
senting are extensive: Henry George, Edward Bellamy, the re- 
bellious Thoreau, did wot have to go into exile to speak their 
pieces. The imagination and social depth of understanding of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority at least equals the greatest works in 
the Soviet Urals. Our historians can speak authentically of a 
Jacksonian, a Lincolnian, a Rooseveltian revolution. Where are 
the revolutions leading to social progress in Russia since Stalin? 


The democrat need have no fears that he is committed to 
the defense of the wicked, the outworn, the tired. His part of 
the world, like all the other parts, has bitterness and injustice. 
But he has the most effective — indeed, the only effective — 
means of doing something about it. The protest of the Populist 
crusade, the protest of the exploited worker in this country be- 
came written into corrective law. Where ate the protests within 
the Communist orders? 


B. FREE INTELLIGENCE. Because history increasingly 
supports the hypothesis that man can take care of himself, de- 
mocracy has come to rest upon the- belief in intelligence. This 
means a system of government in which the voice of the many 
is made effective. Democracy is not a guarantee; it is a possibility. 
It does not insure honest or capable or wise government, What 
it does do is to guarantee that the public may become wise and 
thus will be able to control its common destinies. The conditions 
of such wisdom are the conditions of an intelligent public — 
enlightenment, critical judgment, education. This is what dis- 
tinguishes democracy from all other forms of rule. Other systems 
of rule depend upon select cadres — elites — who, for sundry 
reasons, are most “fit” to rule. These may be reasons of “race,” 
of “natural ability,” of Party strategy. Whatever the overt excuse, 
anti-democratic systems all agree that the wide numbers of 
ordinary people cannot be entrusted with decision-making power. 


Hence, the democratic faith is a faith in education. Other 
forms believe in “training” — a process of tutning out products 
which look alike and act alike. The stress is upon such things as 

“obedience,” “work,” “sacrifice.” Only in a democracy can a 
leading educator say “the aim of education is simply growth and 
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further growth.” Only a people dedicated to democracy would 
honor such a man; elsewhere he would be purged as a “wrecker.” 


The principle of growth means the nurture of the human 
things in people — their capacity to think, to live graciously, to 
cultivate their aesthetic faculties. The totalitarian sneers at this 
humanism as “softness,” but the democrat understands that it is 
only the developed, mature individual who can participate in the 
public wisdom which is the mainstay of functioning democracy. 


There is no sentimentalism in this idea. Such education is 
neither waste nor luxury; it is the most practical education in 
history. The respect for the individual’s personality is one of the 
things which our Great Tradition has given us. As system after 
system broke apart, and one elite followed the other into oblivion, 
the meaning of personality slowly dawned. Now, in the day of 
exact scientific research, modern knowledge tells us in precise 
terms what experience had long since begun to point to: that the 
“average man” is the only “master race.” 


Others before us had “faith” in man, but they relied upon 
man’s just growing, like Topsy. We have different insights now, 
insights which are part of our intelligence. Let us review some 
of the specifics that contribute to free intelligence: 


1. Freedom to Fight Tyranny. Our traditions of liberalism 
point up our fight to cast off ancient and outworn fetters. We 
keep governmental powers at the point where the officials cannot 
succumb to the temptation to play God or King. 


2. Free Inquiry. We use this freedom to search for solutions 
to problems. These solutions are based upon good conseqnenites 
and not someone’s pet dogmas. : 


3, Free Dissent. In order to keep inquiry from becoming lax 
or self-congratulatory, we protect our dissenters well. If intel- 
ligence is to function properly, the dissenter must have the stand- 
ing opportunity to make his beliefs known. Truth, as Justice 
Holmes put it, must always get itself accepted in the marketplace 
of free thought. 


4. Free Choice. Free intelligence depends upon free choice. 
People must have the right to review the alternatives on all ques- 
tions. Io have this right, they need an education which sees all 


sides of all issues. They need a freedom of speech and press for 
all aspects of issues to be openly presented. They need an electoral 
system which permits an unsupervised selection of candidates. 


C. Democratic Concern for Material Well-Being of the Indiv- 
idual. Some blood and many words have been spilled over the term 
“materialism.” But only democracy makes sensible use of the idea. 


Democracy must be concerned with the material well-being of 
the individual. It bolds that its beliefs cannot be realized in a 
world of poverty, physical degradation arid insecurity. A world 
which neglects sound houses, nourishing food and financial security 
is a world dedicated to tetror and eternal night—not to God or 
to things “spiritual.” Therefore, democracy talks about and builds 
— houses, playgrounds, hospitals. It talks about — and guarantees 
by law — union organization, job rights, pensions and old-age 
security. It is obligated to feed the hungry, care for the ill 
and feeble. 


Democracy can boldly affirm its concern for material well- 
being because its ultimate purposes are not essentially materialistic. 
Our educational thinking is directed to the development of pet- 
sonality; our highest values are those of peace, leisure and the 
civilized arts, We are neither “materialistic”? nor “spiritual,” but 
both. Each depends upon the other; only the sworn enemy of 
democracy finds it necessary to make the sepatation. We know 
that man’s material well-being comes from the peaceful pursuit 
of labor, his spiritual well-being from his dedication to good. 


D. Human Rights. Too often, the democrat finds himself in 
the “middle” of a supposed “left-right” alignment. He finds 
himself the scorn of both extremes. He thinks of himself as 
“neither radical nor reactionary” but is uncertain as to how to 


classify himself. 


He doesn’t have to. If he takes a strong positive stand, he 
will find his place remarkably clear. 


The old left-right thinking has lost whatever vitality it once 
had—if we define Communists as being of the left. When we 
take up the significant fact that the Soviet revolution has come 
full-circle, the alignment changes completely. The police state, 
censorship, forced labor on farm and factory, rule by the Party 
elect: these add up to a close resemblance between Communism 
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and Fascism, vanquished or thriving. Concentration camps look the 
same wherever they are built. On more than one occasion, Com- 
munists found it desirable to cooperate with Fascists: in Germany 
in 1932, in Germany again in 1939, in Germany today. Consider, 
further, that the only groups with consistent records of opposition 
to both the Red and Brown terrors are to be found in the camp 
of the “middle” democrats, and the direction becomes clear. 


The dividing issue is not “capitalism versus communism” but 
simply that of human rights. There are large elements of collectiv- 
ism within capitalism. There are equally large amounts of 
capitalist practice within the communist state. The terms them- 
selves have little value as measuring-rods. But there is no doubt 
concerning the question of human rights. Either one believes 
wholeheartedly in the rights of all humans everywhere, or he 
opposes those rights for all people. In the first case, he is a radical 
—in the finest sense, the sense in which Jefferson and Sam Adams 
were radicals, In the second case, he is reactionary, or whatever 
label is most expressive. 


The test is not in words alone. If men are sent to exile or 
death for dissent, if they labor at tasks in whose choice they had 
no say, if they die of starvation and neglect, those responsible are 
foes of humanity, Whether they wear brown or red or white shirts 
makes no difference; they are the enemies of democracy wherever 
they appear. 


The Communist proclaims that he has the cure-all for the ills 
of mankind. We know this is demonstrably false. But we recognize 
that there are weaknesses and that somehow they must be cured. 
Many great forces and institutions are working at this job, working 
within a democratic framework. Because they are working towards 
these ends — and because Communists speciously and loudly pro- 
claim that they are working toward the same purposes—the demo- 
cratic institutions have sometimes been smeared and abused by the 
mefcenary or ignorant “Communist-hater.” 


On the other hand, a recent survey conducted by the New 
York Times and reported in its issue of May 10, 1951 showed 
evidence of a major hazard in fighting communism. A study of 
seventy-two major colleges indicated that many members of the col- 
lege community were wary or afraid to speak out on controversial 
issues, afraid to discuss unpopular concepts, afraid to participate in 


student political activity. The primary reasons for this subtle, creep- 
ing patalysis of freedom of thought and speech, the survey 
reported, were: (1) Social disapproval; (2) A “pink” or ‘‘com- 
munist” label falsely and irresponsibly applied; (3) Criticism by 
tegents, legislatures and friends. 


These limitations of freedom of inquiry take a vatiety of 
forms. Their net effect, the newspaper reported, is a widening 
tendency toward passive acceptance of the status quo, conformity, 
and a narrowing of the area of tolerance in which students, faculty, 
and administrators feel free to act, speak, and think independently. 


This limitation of intellectual freedom—for all citizens as well 
as the college community—is a by-product of the world-wide 
Communist assault. But it is a by-product that we outselves have 
fashioned from an excess of fear and blind hatred. 


The teacher must be courageous and wise in overcoming these 
pitfalls and hazards. And he must be firm in his belief that for the 
practicing democrat there is no middle road between good and 
evil. His ideology is the ideology of the rights of all men, the 
tights which he knows are sound expressions of the best in exper- 
ience. -His co-workers are free men everywhere; his party is the 
community which is natural to men. His weapons are intelligence, 
confidence and knowledge. His resources are the vast findings of 
science together with the great diary of the human tace—a diary 
filled on each page with the search for the true, the beautiful, and 
the good. 


SUGGESTED READINGS: 


Ralph Henry Gabriel, The Course of American Democratic 
Thought, N. Y. 
Ronald, 1940. 


Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., The Vital Center, 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1949. 


Richard Hofstadter, The American Political Tradition and the Men 
Who Made It, N. Y., Knopf, 1948. 


Robert M. Maclvet, The Ramparts We Guard 
N. Y¥. Macmillan, 1950. 
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Paul Hoffman, Peace Can Be Won, N. Y. 
Doubleday, 1951. 


David Lilienthal, T'bis I Do Believe, N. Y. 
Harper, 1949. 

John L, Childs, Education and Morals, N. Y. Appleton Century- 
Crofts, 1950. 


Partners in Progress. A Report to President Truman by the Inter- 
national Development Advisory Board., N. Y. 
Simon and Schuster, 1951. 


Fortune Editors, U.S.A., The Permanent Revolution 
Prentice Hall, N. Y. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES FOR 
CLASSROOM OR DISCUSSION GROUP 


I. Sociodrama 


A. Stage a situation in which a trial is being conducted 
according to Russian totalitarian standards. Assume that the 
accused is on trial for “selling military information to an enemy.” 
These roles might be assigned: 

1. The prosecutor. 
The accused — a worker in a tractor factory. 
The factory manager. 
Agent of the secret police. 
The judge. . 
The witnesses, including the neighbors, wife and children 
of the accused, the local secretary of the Communist 
Party, 


AYA WN 


It should be clear that the indictment includes disloyalty to the 


party line. The highlight of the trial is the accused’s “confession.” 


After the trial, certain questions should be useful for discus- 
sion purposes: - : 
1. Why was the defendant guilty before ever coming to 
trial? 
2. How did the trial ignore the basic legal safeguards 
which are standard in every American trial? 
3. What made the children turn against their father? 


B. This situation is in a Russian schoolroom. The time is 
shortly after World War IL. This is a class in history, and it has 
been studying the war. During the war, the U.S. had been dealt 
with in a fairly friendly way as a military ally. Now, in yesterday’s 
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Pravda, the entire front page has been given over to a slashing 
attack upon “American-British imperialist warmongering.” These 
roles might be assigned: : 
1. Each child becomes, automatically, a Russian child. 
2. ‘The teacher—a classroom dictator. 
3. The teacher’s immediate supervisor — a bureaucrat. 
4, One or two children who seem to have difficulty in 
changing their minds so.rapidly and who ask embar- 
tassing questions. 


Questions for discussion after the sociodrama: \ 
1. Which type of teacher would you prefer to have, 
the American or the Russian? 
2. Were the children truly convinced of the truths of i 
the new Russian policy? What other agencies in 
Russian society would be at work re-educating the 
children and their parents? 
3. Discuss and contrast the Russian and American systems 
of education, 


C. This takes place at the European track-meet in Brussels. 
A gtoup of Russian athletes are discussing what they have seen 
and heard on this, their first journey outside Russia. These are the 
roles which might be assumed: 
1, The boy from Moscow, who defends the Party line 
all the way. 
2, The peasant lad from the Volga who is bewildered by 
the material prosperity he has witnessed. 
3. The teacher from a country school whose faith in the 
Soviet enterprise is visibly shaken, and who has secretly 
decided he is not going back to Russia with the team. 
4, The former aviator whom all suspect of being an agent 
of the secret police. 
5. -The former employee of the American Embassy in 
Moscow who has long dreamed of a chance to escape , 
and now sees his opportunity near at hand. 


Questions for discussion after the socio-drama: | 
a. Do you really think such a discussion situation would 
develop among a group of Russians? 
b. What reactions do you think a Russian would have 
if he really got to see an American city? 
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Il. Topics For Group Discussions: 


1. Soviet methods of thought control. 

2. The Russian system of justice. 

3. Soviet radio, movies and books. 

4. Relationships in Russia among students, parents, 
teachers, 


Ill. Topics For Individual Investigation and 
Reports: 


1, Russian line on international control of atomic energy. 
2. The Party line on the Korean War. (See U.N. reports, 
speeches of Malik, Gromyko, et al). 

The accomplishments of the Marshall Plan. 

The UN’s stand on aggression. 

How the Point Four program works. 

America’s tesponsibilities in the Atlantic Pact. 


AY Rw 


IV. Group Work: 


1. Prepate a newspaper reporting a day’s events in the 
Russian manner, including front-page, editorials, sports 
column, etc, : 

2. Have prepared the following imaginary letters and 
messages: 

a. From the Chinese Communist Commander to his 
armies just prior to the Korean intervention. 

b. From the same commander to Mao Tse-Tung fol- 
lowing the collapse of the latest Chinese-Korean 
offensive. 

From a Russian intelligence agent in New York 
to his headquarters in Moscow reporting on Amer- 
ican feelings about the troops leaving to serve 
under General Kisenhower in Europe. 


GENERAL AREAS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How do the major competing ideologies—democracy, com- 
munism, fascism—differ with regard to government, religious 
liberty, individual opportunity? 


2. What is the “Bill of Rights”? What would happen to these 
tights if Ametica became communistic? 


10. 


11, 


What are the fundamental democratic principles that underlie 
American life? Are these fully understood, accepted, used? 
Communists say they too believe in and practice these princi- 
ples. What evidence is there to prove or disprove that claim? 
How will American life improve as we move into a more 
complete practice of such principles as the worth and integrity 
of every human being? 


. What is the nature of the job that faces each of us in the 


world-wide struggle between communism and democracy? 
How will a more complete practice of democratic principles 


_ help us to win the fight against communism? 


To what danger signals should we be alert (rumors, witch 
hunts, loyalty oaths, etc.) and how should we deal with them? 
Why is membership in the Communist Party different from 
belonging to an ordinary political party? 

Would we gain any advantage by refusing to allow Americans 
to read Russian books, listen to Russian music, or see Russian 
movies? 

What kind of record of cooperation with the United Nations 
does Soviet Russia have? 

What is the United States doing to prove to the world that 
democracy is superior to communism? 


GENERAL SUMMARY QUESTIONS 


Along with “rights” go responsibilities. What are the indi- 
vidual’s responsibilities and how can they be exercised so as to 
safeguard his own rights and the rights of other people?. 
Why should we be concerned about protecting the freedom 
and liberty of people in our country, whom we personally do 
not know? 

What is the nature of the struggle between communism and 


- democracy that threatens civilization? 
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. Discuss, for purposes of comparison, the political, economic, 


and cultural rights of Americans and Russians. 


me 
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